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THE CIRCULAR, 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Yexnus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those reque sting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


oy. ‘) ia, A a ti 
Cie Queda <vssociaion 
” BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &e.; Vegetables and 


Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
Hl. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 


Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other p2tterns. 

C. Exvuis, Master-worfkman. 


Poon 


Siecl=-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

S. Newnovse, Superintendent. 


Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds-of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mrixer, C. Oxps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags : an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynowps, ? ? 
. aa > © Superintendents. 
Mrs. E. Wuirrievp, § mpertn 

Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 


Sxars, Superintendent. 


D. J. Hatt, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing earefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
G. CamMprBetu. 
AAAAARARAPRA DADA DODD 
Designing and Wood-Engraving 
Des Larre, Oneida Association. 


RDA AAA 


“by Ee HL 
Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥: 





Putney Comamune. 

GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 

WORDEN, ..... PUTNEY, 


M. L. ae 


AV alliingegford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling=Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 

H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


The Berean; A Manua! for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyrs. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A. Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Ascociation and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 ects: Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


N.Y 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onermma Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 

B@~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

reg Persons writing to us on business con. 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


—The entire edition of Munday’s Albany Eve, 
Journal was printed on very good paper made 
of Basswood Shavings. 





—There are 1500 Chinese in New York city. 
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DARA ten 
The Gospel of the Second Coming. 


The gospel to which this paper is de- 
voted, may properly be called the Gospel 
of the Second Coming. Our message is, 
that Christ is, not only de jure but de 
facto, Sovereign of the world, and that he 
commenced his reign on earth as well 8 
in heaven, immediately after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. We have heard and 
learned from the Spirit of truth, and 
from the word of Scripture, that Jesus 
Christ was not only ‘proved to be the 
Son of God with power’ by his own res- 
urrection from the dead, but that he was 
also proved to be the Son of man with 
power, by the resurrection of the church 
of the first-born from the dead. We tes- 
tify that when he ascended up on high, 
he not only became the supreme spirit 
among the thrones and dominions of the 
invisible world, but that he was empow- 
ered to administer the affairs of this 
world; and as he went to the Father and 
received his kingdom, so he returned to 
the world at his Second Coming, and com- 
menced the administration of that king- 
dom. 

Thus by the gospel of the Second Com- 
ing, we find out who is our king. 

Then by the gospel of the Second Com- 
ing, we know who are the employes of his 
administration. They are the apostles 
and prophets, and faith-heroes of the early 
ages, and principally of the Jewish na- 
tion—the church of the first resurrection. 
His sub-kings, assistant judges, and army 
of subordinates, are the 144,000 from the 
tribes of Israel, and an innumerable mul- 
titude from all nations, who were gath- 
ered into the New Jerusalem when the 
old Jerusalem fell. 

By the gospel of the Second Coming, 
we know the mcthod of Christ’s admin- 
istration. The course he pursued person- 
ally after his crucifixion, isa true index 
of the course which he has pursued since, 
and which the church of the resurrection 
has followed with him. The world saw 
him no more—he withdrew into a_ secret 
place, and assumed the angelic nature 
and the angelic method of operation on 
the world. Immediately after his resur- 
rection, he was busy in securing the faith 
of his disciples—personally manifesting 
himeelf to them, and conversing with 
them: but the world knew nothing of it. 
He was busy again in the wonderful 
events of the day of Pentecost, and in 
the subsequent conquest of Jerusalem : 
he was busy on the plain of Damascus, 
in frustrating Paul’s hostility, and trans- 
ferring that mighty man to his own king- 
dom. At a later period hawas busy over 
all Asia Minor, in giving directions and 
criticism to the churches by the apostle 
John. But his activity was all of that 
secret, spiritual nature that the world 
takes no cognizance of. Such was the 
character of the Second Coming—unper- 
ceived by the world, Jike the coming of ‘a 
thief in the night.’ Just so the church 





that was gathered to him at his Coming, 
and became the employes of his admin- 
istration, have pursued their ends in con- 
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same secret, 
spiritual manner, from that time to this. 

That was a good idea propounded in 
the Independent some time since, viz., that 
the apostles and Primitive church are 
the true ‘ Society of Jesus.’ The origin- 
al Jesuits, commencing from Jesus him- 
self, were, as we can see through the 
whole period of the apostolic age, acting 
truly in a ‘ Jesuitical’ way so far as secre- 
cy and shrewdness are concerned, though 
not in the way of dishonesty and corrupt 
management. The Jesuitism of: Christ, 
and of the kingdom he formed of the 
Jewish church, consists in its spirituality. 
Purely spiritual activity is as secret and 
insinuating as the most artful priestcraft, 
and yet it is perfectly honest. And so 
far as Jesuitism is truly spiritual and 
perfectly honest, so far it isan element of 

endous power. Such, evidently, has 
ie thus far the method of Christ’s ad- 
ministration. 

Then by the gospel of the Second 
Coming we know what is the general 
plan of Christ and his kingdom. It is 
to ‘ reign until they shall have put down 
all rule and all authority and power’— 
that is, all ungodly dynasties—every- 
thing that is foreign to their own king- 
dom. It is as manifest and sure that 
the ambition for universal conquest is in 
the kingdom of God, as that it is in the 
Empire of Russia, or as that it was in 
Napoleon, Ceesar, or Alexander, 

We know more specifically that 
Chrisi’s purpose, and his proceedings 
time when he ascended his 
throne, have been directly toward the 
grand result of ‘ gathering all nations be- 
fore his throne ;> that he may separate 
them ‘ asa shepherd divideth the sheep 
from the goats,’ and so bring the world to 
judgment. And he has been working, 
‘not as one that beateth the air,’ but by 
the sure and recorded word of the ever- 
lasting God, and on the track laid for 
him from the foundation of the world.— 
He is proeceding to universal conquest 
and the judgment of the nations, not for 
the purpose of selfish aggraudizement, 
but to fulfill the Covenant that God made 
with Abraham, that ‘in his seed all na- 
tions should be blessed.’ That promise 
can never be fulfilled till judgment is es- 
tablished in the earth. Christ is the de- 
pository of that promise, and the _bless- 
ing of all nations is in him; but that 
blessing can be given to the world, only 
by his assuming the throne of universal 
dominion, and establishing the New Je- 
rusalem as the capital of all nations ; and 
this requires the judgment. 

And by the gospel of the Second Com- 
ing, we know what is to be the consum- 
mation. It is to be entire Communism ; 
it is the unity of heaven and earth—the 
gathering of all into one. Communism is 
the essence of the commandment, ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’— 
Christ said that this was the whole of the 
law and the prophets. He came not to 
destroy the Jaw, but to fulfil—to establish 
Communism of man with God, and with 
his brother. The Spirit of Communism 


from the 
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was inhim. He ascended the throne of 
heaven and earth with the principle in his 
heart which he manifested on the cross, 
viz., love that shrinks not from death.— 
And the evidence that Communism is in 
his heart, came out on the day of Pente- 
cost, when the Spirit that was sent from 
him destroyed selfishness, and abolished 
property. And we are sure that when 
the church of the first-born from Hades 
and this world were gathered to him, and 
Communism on the grandest scale com- 
menced, that church became the true ex- 
ponent of the heart of Jesus Christ. We 
are sure that the New Jerusalem is the 
city of Communism; and that city com- 
eth down from God out of heaven So 
the end shall be the establishment of 
Communism of heaven and earth; the 
‘will of God shall be done on earth, as it 
is done in heaven,’ and the nations of the 
world shall become exponents of the heart 
ot Jesus Christ, in whom the law and 
the prophets are fzlfilled. 

These are the tidings that are brought 
to us by the gospel of the Second Com- 
ing; and in proportion as we apprehend 
these great facts ; (for be it remembered, 
that facts, and not theological doctrines. 
are the burden of this gospel ; ) in propor~ 
tion as we realize the actual sovereignty 
of Christ and of the New Jerusalem king- 
dom ; in proportion as we understand 
the method and policy and object of that 
kingdom, the history of its operations, 
and the end it has in view ; just in that 
proportion our spirits will come into sym- 
pathy and affinity with that kingdom, and 
we shall be endued with ‘ power from on 
high,’ and enabled to bear witness of that 
kingdom with the original energy of the 
Primitive church. Let us then give ear- 
nest heed to the Gospel of the Second 
Coming. 





Headway of Civilization. 

If we would stydy with profit the history of 
our ancestors, wg must be constantly on ovr 
guard against that delusion which the well- 
known names of families, places, and offices 
naturally produce, and must never forget that 
the country of which we read was a very dif- 
ferent country from, thatin which we live. In 
every experimental seience there is a tendency 
toward perfection. In every human being 
there is a wish to ameliorate his own condition. 
These two principles have’ often sufficed, even 
when counteracted by great public calamities 
and by bad itstitutions, to earry civilization 
rapidly forward. No ordinary misfortune, no 
ordinary misgovernment, will do so much to 
make a nation wretehed, as the constant pro- 
gress of physical kuowledge and the constant 
effort of every man to better himself will do to 
make a nation prosperous. It has often been 
found that profuse expenditure, heavy taxa~ 
tion, absurd commercial restrictions, corrupt 
tribrnals, disastrous wars, seditions, persecu- 
tions, conflagrations, inundations, have not 
been able to destroy capital so fast as the exer- 
tions of private citizens have been able to cre- 
ate it, tt ean easily be proved that, in our 
own land, the national wealth has, during at 
least six centuries, been almost uninterrupted- 
ly inereasing ; that it was greater under the 
Tudors than under the Plantagenets; that it 
was greater under the Stuarts than under the 
Tudors; that, in Bpite of battles, sieges, and 
copfiseations, it was greater on the day of the 
Restoration than on the day when the Long 
Parliament met; that, in spite of maladminis- 
tration, of extravagance, of public bankruptey, 
of two costly and unsuecessful wars, of the 
pestilence and of the fire, it was greater on the 
day of the death of Charles the Second than on 
the day of his restoration. This progress, 
having continued during many ages, became at 
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length, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, portentously rapid, and has proceed- 
ed, during the nineteenth, with accelerated 
velocity.—Macaulay’s History of England: 





German Deticacy.—The Germans have 
some very agreeable customs. A writer says: 
‘They haye @ singular sensitiveness as to mon- 
ey ; at least in the handling of it as a thing of 
transfer, they eften show,a degree of delicacy 
quite beyond the finest instincts of other Euro- 
peans. For instance, is a lady teacher of any 
kind to be paid for a quarter’s instruction, do 
you think that the gross and bare money is thrust 
into the lady’s hand with the request superadded 
thereto, that she would cownt it ? Delicacy and 
good breeding forbid! They put the disgrace- 
ful commodity into an outside wrapper; this 
again into an envelope, and then seal it up ; 
they then either send it to the rightful person, 
or else with the greatest delicacy slip it into 
her hand while talking about something else. 
—Life Illustrated. 
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The State of England. 

It is often the case that the reaction of events, 
is more important than their direct consequence. 
The efforts of civilization in an outward direction 
rebound upon itself; the distant aimed blow does 
really the most execution at home. For instance, 
the Anti-slavery agitation which is ostensibly di- 
rected against the South, is really producing its 
most valuable effect in educating the North. So 
also, particularly, the affairs of the present Euro- 
pean war, though they call attention to the dis- 
tunt Crimea as the great point of interest, are 
really working their mightiest effects in the 
homes of the nations that are at war. There is 
a clash of public opinion going on in England, to 
which the shock of armies, at Balaklava or Inker- 
man were but buys’ play. The real Sebastopol is 
at London, and the batterings and bombardments 
of the Eastern siege are more than paralleled 
gun for gun, in the moral and intellectual sphere, 
in the attack of the English people on the worn 
out institutions of a hereditary, aristocratic poli- 
ty. A great revolution is rapidly developing 
there, in favor of the Press and the People, against 
the old prescriptive nonsense that has hedged 
about a certain privileged class, Thus the Crimean 
campaign, humiliating and disastrous as it is to 
English consideration abroad, may be the means 
of re-invigorating with new life the nation at 
home. England is a Bible-reading, Bible-circula- 
ting nation; let her now take the criticism which 
is put upon’her and patiently accept of reform, 
and she may enter upon a new career as the 
champion of freedom and peace, surpassing all 


the past. 





Some waggish editor in New York, says his 
say of socialists and their doings, cn this wise: 
Fourierism, 

** When we get time, we shall write a very droll 
book, on the isms of the day, in which we shall pay 
our respects to this special ism of Fourier. 

The Express says it is dead, but we have watched 
it close, and think we can detect a slight wiggle.— 
Brook Farm is translated into the Tribune; but it 
is rather ashamed of its ancient designation. The 
President of that Association is a fat and happy ed- 
itor; Dana, who filled the honorable post of head- 
waiter, has pulled up his shirt collar; but he is 
neither fat nor happy. 

The oldest Phalanx in the country—the only sur- 
vivor of the brood that was started some dozen years 
ago—that at Red Bank, New Jersey, is in pecuniary 
difficulties; dwindling away, and will probably soon 
wind up its concerns, or sell out to the Shakers, who 
seem to be more prosperous. 

Considerant, the French Fourierist leader, now 
heads an emigration of European and American 
Pourierists and Socialists to Texas, where they hope 
to finda suitable domain, and the materiel and 
personel of a Phalansterie. , But our New York 
Fourierists—Brisbane, Greeley, Ripley, McDaniel, 
will not go. They had rather stay in New York, 
speculate in stocks, edit newspapers, eat good din- 
ners, and humbug and plunder the civilizees. 

Was there ever any set of Socialists so unfortunate 
as these Fourierites? Others succeed—they never 
do. There is a community of ‘ Practical Christians’ 
of fifteen years standing, at Hopedale, Mass. ; rigid 
puritan moralists, non-resistants, and devout 
religionists. They flourish. There is the communi- 
ty of Perfectionists, and Free Love-ites; shockingly 
immoral, but very religious; and they flourish. 
The Shakers, shockingly moral—without love—flour- 
ish. The German-communities grow rich. All do 
well but the Fourierists, who, without either relig- 
ion or morality—or none to brag of—do not get along 
at all, but only break up in debt and disaster.— 
Comic World. 


The Perfectionists—’ shockingly immoral, but 
very religious; the Shakers—shockingly moral, 
but without love.’ We do not much object to 
this amusing characterization; i.e. we can con- 
ceive that the highest type of religious character 





not be easily confined within the forms and limits 
of an external Pharisaic morality; and on the 
other hand, that there may be-such a thing as 
morality without love, which Paul says, ‘ profit- 
eth nothing.’ However, we believe that true re~ 
ligion forms to itself true morality, and that they 
go together. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


By the arrival of the Baltic at New York, May 

18th, we have a week's later news from Europe. 
CRIMEAN AFFAIRS. 

From the Tribune’s summaryof foreign news we 
clip the following: “ At Sebastopol the bombard- 
ment had ceased, the amunition of the Allies being 
exhausted. But attacks on the Russian outworks 
and sorties from the garrison still continued with 
quite as desperate fighting as ever. In a very 
sharp engagement the French had taken a Russian 
earthwork, with a number of light mortars, and 
some two hundred Russian prisorers; but it is 
admitted on all hands that the Allies have zained 
no serious advantage, and that the siege must 
presently be abandoned. Of late the great fort 
on the north side of the harbor has taken some 
part in the operations. Its guns are found to 
carry quite over the town and to reach the allied 
intrenchments, proving beyond doubt that if by 
any chance the place were taken it could not be 
held. How the Allies are to withdraw from the 
difficulty in which they are placed is now the 
question ; but a short time must settle it.” 

ENGLAND. 

The British public still continues in a state of 

disquiet about home and foreign affairs. : 


> 


Al- 
though direct telegraphic communication with the 
Crimea has been opened, yet the Ministry do not 
see fit to make public the information received 
from that quarter. Throughout the country a 
strong feeling against the Ministry is being mani- 
fested. Indignation meetings regarding the con- 
duct of the warhave been held in Derby, Shef- 
ficld and other places; and on the 5th, a meeting 
of the inhabitants of London was to be held, at 
which an ‘Administrative Reform Association’ 
was to be organized. Similar meetings promoted 
by the principal men of all political parties were 
to be held in Liverpool and other towns. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

The French Emperor will not go to the Crimea 
to take command of the Allied Army, as was re- 
cently stated, though at one time he was nearly 
on the point of starting. An attempt to assassin- 
ate him by a pistol shot while riding on the Champs 
Elysees, was made Apr. 28th by an Italian; by 
whom or by what motive he was instigated it is 
not known. While receiving the congratulations 
of the various foreign Embassadors for his escape, 
he is reported by the Tribune’s correspondent to 
have said, “I fear nothing from the attempts of 
assassins. There are existences which are the in- 
struments of the decrees of Providence. So long 
as my mission is not accomplished I run no dan- 


gers.” 


CHINA. 
From the Hong-Kong correspondent of the 
London News we learn that the rebels, by the 
treachery of some of their leaders and seizure of 
others, are meeting with many reverses in various 
places. From Cantun the rebels have been driven 
away. Shanghai has been retaken by the Impe- 
rialists, who are following up their advantages in 
all quarters by slaughtering and torturing their 
prisoners. 

THE ERICSSON. 

The Ericsson, now a steamship, made her trial 
trip down the Bay in New-York on the 12th, at 
a speed of twelve miles an hour. Her model is 
acknowledged to be the best and most _ beautiful 
of any steamship in the United States, and Capt, 
Ericsson claims to have made several new and 
important improvements in her machinery. The 
owners intend to send her to France for the pres- 


ent. 
ARREST. 


The chpper-ship Grapeshot, atrived at New- 
York on Thursday, April 15th, with the fugitive 
Ex-policeman Baker, the supposed murderer of 
Poole. The arrival caused much excitement in 
the city. The Grapeshot arrived at Palmas, a 
port of the Canary Islands, ten days ahead of the 
Isabella Jewett, on whick Baker had taken passage. 
When the latter appeared she was boarded, and 
Baker arrested without difficulty. He is now 
lodged in the City Prison. 
STATE-CENSUS, 

The State Census officers will commence their 
rounds on the first Monday in June next. The Tri- 
bune gives 2 list of the inquiries they are required 
to make. These relate not only to the number, 
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and value of dwellings, the acres owned by each 
man, value of his tools, number of acres sown to 
each crop, and their product, value and produce 
of cattle and sheep, and a variety of similar top- 
ies ; all that can ensure an accurate census of the 
population, institutions, and products of the State. 
Any person over twenty-one years of age who 
may refuse the required information, or answer 
falsely, will be subject to a fine of fifty dollars. 
[The above should be attended to by all heads 
of families in this State. 
BREAD STUFF. 
Wheat and flour are coming in from the West 
in such quantities as to preclude all apprehension 
of scarcity till next harvest. The flour on its 
way from Michigan is estimated at 650,000 bar- 
tels; from Lake Erie, 300,000 barrels; from Can- 
ada, 500,000 barrels; of which about one million 
barrels will probably reach the sea-board. With 
these supplies, and the universal prospect of a 
bounteous harvest, the price of provisions will 
undoubtedly soon fall. 





ITEMS. 


—Governor Gardner of Massachusetts 
declines to comply with the request of the Leg- 
islature to remove Judge Loring from office. This 
is a wise decision we think, as his removal would 
appear vindictive, and tend to merge the feeling of 
opposition to the slave-commissioner in a sort of 
involuntary sympathy for the ejected man. The 
case stands about right as at present; the people 
expressing their disapprobation of Loring’s official 
conduct by requesting his removal, and the Gov- 
ernor shielding liim from the personal infliction 
which he has provoked. 


—Sumner and Wilson, the Massachu- 
setts Senators, have recently given Anti-Slavery 
Lectures in New York before large audiences and 
with marked effect. There is an evident rising 
of Northern sentiment on this subject at the pres- 
ent time. 

—Just above the locks on Green River, 
Indiana, when there is alow stage of water, the 
steamboats shut down the furnace door for fear 
of “setting fire to the river,” the bottom of which 
is covered to a great depth with decomposed veg- 
etable matter, which, stirred up by the paddles 
emits an inflammable gas, instantly igniting in 
contact with flame. By stopping the boat the 
flame ceases, and is seldom dangerous.—Times. 


—Quite a number of members of Con- 
gress left for Europe in the Atlantic, May 17, in- 
tending to proceed direct to Constantinople and 
go thence on a tour of recreative observation.— 
Tribune. 

—The Patent Office is obliged by the 

present law to be furnished with a model of ev- 
ery invention patented. It has thus become en- 
cumbered with some thirty thousand models. To 
remedy this evil it is now proposed that drawings 
be used instead of models for a great part of the 
inventions. 
—We hear, says the Boston Traveler, 
that the system adopted April Ist, of requiring 
postage on all letters to be prepaid before they 
can be sent is, toa considerable extent, reducing 
the number of Jetters sent, at least, so far as the 
Post-Office in this city is concerned. If the Bos- 
ton Post-Office is any indication of the general 
result, the loss of revenue throughout the country 
for the year will be several hundred thousand 
dollars. 


—The Massachusetts Legislature has 
framed and passed a law known as the Personal 
Liberty Bill, designed to render nugatory the oper- 
ation of the Fugitive Slave law in that state. 
The two Houses passed it by a large vote over 
the Governor’s veto. 


—The Kane searching expedition is 
to start for the arctic regions June Ist. We 
hope it will succeed in its object, and bring back 
Dr. Kane and his men, or at least bring itself 
back, so that another expedition will not be need- 
ed next year to go in search of the searchers. 


—The Christian Advocate of Auburn, 
publishes a table from the last census, giving the 
respective numbers of the different sects in the 
United States. By this it appears that the Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Presbyterians are by far the 
most numerous. Then come the Congregational, 
Episcopal and Lutheran, next the Roman Catho- 
lics, and then a number of smaller ones. The 
proportion of Roman Catholics to the whole body 
of Protestants is little more than as one to thirty ; 
and the Advocate ridicules the alarm with which 
they have been regarded. 
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records a singular accident which happened to 
Mr. W. F. Cunnincuam, of that vicinity, on 
Friday last. Mr. C. had cut off the joint ofa 
green elder, and forced the pith tight together 
at one end, and filled the open end with molten 
lead, which condensed steam from the green elder 
at the bottom and exploded, making a report like 
the firing of a pistol, and forced the contents, 
about a pound of molten lead, in the face of Mr. C, 
injuring him seriously. Dr. Wort extracted sey- 
eral pieces of lead, buried in C,s face, as large as 
rifle balls. The injury is very serious, but not 
supposed to be mortal. 


—Theodore Parker has been down to 
Wilmington, Del., and delivered a lecture on Sla- 
very. He was,says a correspondent of the Trib. 
une, listened to ‘with closest attention and 
intense interest.’ He was heartily applauded 
during his discourse, and at its close he received a 
vote of thanks fromthe audience. A hopeful indi- 
cation coming from a Slave State. ] 


—Two British ships have been fitted 
up, one as a Flouring Mill and the other asa 
Bakery, and are to be dispatched to the Black 
Sea for the use of the army in the Crimea. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
The Reciprocity Treaty--Beginnings of Nation« 

al Communism=--An English Landlady, &c. 

Oswego, N. Y., May 17, 1855. 

This is an enterprising, growing place, situated 
on lake Ontario, and at the mouth of Oswego 
river. Its business is dependent principally upon 
the commerce of the lake. Hence when the lake 
is not navigable it is the dullest of places. At 
the present time the city is reaping great advan. 
tazes from the freedom of trade opened by the 
late Reciprocity Treaty. Produce of all kinds 
with lumber, etc., which formerly were kept back 
by the high duties, now come directly across the 
lake into the States. In return the States send 
into Canada merchandise of different kinds. A 
new line of steamboats has been established be- 
tween this city and Toronto this season, demanded 
by the increased trade between the two countries. 
Every one that I have conversed with is pleased 
with the Reciprocity Treaty and its results. The 
best relations seem to prevail between the Can- 
adians and the people bordering the lakes and St. 
Lawrence. Thus the tendency of national as well 
as individual interests is towards an enlightened 
Communism—fences and division lines of all sorts 
are vanishing before the uniting influences of 
civilization. 

Yesterday I visited the fort there is at this 
place. It is garrisoned by about sixty men. On 
entering the fort I was met by a soldier strapped 
up in uniform, and marching about with a ‘gun on 
his shoulder and bayonet by his side.’ I ventur- 
ed to suggest that he was engaged in rather dull 
bu siness, and he said it was even so. I went 
round on the ramparts, but saw nota gun. They 
are probably kept in doors to prevent their rust- 
ing—that is, if there are any guns in the fort. 
The soldiers were lounging about—some playing 
cards, others draughts, etc. 

Mince hostess is an English lady—eleven years 

this side the water. She is a picture of robust 
health—forming a decided contrast with the 
sallow, thin-faced women I generally meet. 
It is surprising how few American ladies have 
healthy, well oxygenized countenances. You 
might call at a hundred houses, and yet scarcely 
see one woman thirty-five years old of a robust 
constitution—really en bon point. My landlady 
ascribes the superior condition of English women 
in this respect to their freedom to labor out of 
doors, in the garden and elsewhere, which thing 
is considered for some reason unbecoming by 
American women. I am thankful that the ladies 
of the Oneida’ Association are asserting their free- 
dom to rise above the bondage of custom and 
prejudice in this respect, and really become what 
they were intended to be—helpmeets to man in 
all the relations of life. 
Nature is now decking herself in her most 
luxuriant garb. Many trees are in full bloom. 
Howbeit, the exceedingly cold weather of the 
past winter has very generally destroyed peach 
and quince trees. In view of the prospect of 4 
fruitful season, there ought to be as much thank- 
fulness this spring as there was grumbling last. 
Perhaps you may have noticed that the Governo: 
of Missouri has appointed a day of thanksgiving to 
be observed throughout the State. This idea of a 
Spring thanksgiving struck me favorably. Au- 
tumnal thanksgivings have evidently degencrated 
into occasions of gluttony—people expect then tc 
undergo a regular stuffing with plum puddings 
roast turkey, etc. 











—the completest devotion of the heart—should 


age, &c., of persons, but to the number, material 


—-The Brownstone (Ind.). Democrat 


But the cars leave, and so do I. w. 
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An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday, 16.—Rain, heavy and continuous 
t, ough the day. The order of business announ- 
ced on the morning bulletin was changed to con- 
form to the weather, turning the out-door men 
yto in-door mechanics. It isa great adyantage of 
the combined industry of Association that it makes 
work independent of the weather.——For the 
Wednesday evening lecture we had the large double 
acting Hydraulic Ram which has been made to 
force water from the Creek to the reservoir in the 

rden, placed on the centre table in the parlor, 
and explained to the comprehension ofall. This 
yery ingenious and serviceable machine derives its 
power from the percussion produced by the sudden 
stoppage of a column of falling water. The cir- 
cumstance which led to its invention, as related 
by Mr. S. was as follows: A gentleman having a 
reservoir of water in the upper part of his house 
with distributing pipes leading below, noticed 
that on stopping the water suddenly in the lower 
rooms by turning a faucet, a distinct shock or jar 
was produced. This suggested the idea of a force 
that might be available in projecting a small 
stream of water to a distance, and led to the con- 
struction of the Hydraulic Ram, by which with 
» fall of a few feet by a stream ofa given size, a 
portion of its water may be forced through a pipe 
toa great hight. At the close of the conversation 
a magnificent rainbow spanning the east, and 
with one end resting on the Circularium, attracted 
attention and soon drew nearly al] out dcors to 
witness the beautiful sky painting and clearing 
up sunset. 

Thursday, 17.—After the rain. Never was 
there so intensely fresh, so new and indescribably 
clean a morning as this seemed at five o’clock, 
when we took our milk-pails from the Dairy- 
house and walked along beside the garden fence 
and newly planted hedge, to offer our services to 
the kine in the barn-yard. The little feathery 
leaflets of the trees in the pear-orchard, caught 
the yellow, horizontal rays of the sun, rising above 
the eastern hills, and gleamed like so many span- 
gles of gold. The grass sparkling with dew was 
yellow green ; and we noted for the first time the 
cause Of the peculiar effect that is observed after 
asummer rain or shower in the appearance of 
the landscape, giving a sharpness and clearness of 
color, as though either the visua! medium was 
wonderfuly purified or everything was newly paint- 
ed. We recollect to have seen this peculiarity ad- 
mirably represented some years since ina landscape 
painting exhibited at the Art Union, (a scene in 


Great Barrington, Mass.) One cause, at least, of 


this effect is, that the rain leaves certain parts of 
the view very black, as the roofs of houses the 
bodies of trees, the roads and ploughed fields ; 
and the light of the sun upon the clearing off of 
the shower, often coming horizontally, (as at sun- 
rise or sunset,) illuminates into special contrast 
with this blackness, the grass of the roadside, 
the green foliage of the hills, and the painted side 
of the house. The grass that is simply green be- 
side the dry brown path, becomes heightened to 
a brighter tint when the path is blackened by 
rain. Made our first marketing from the 
garden at Rome to-day of pie-plant, aspara- 
gus and spinach. In consequence of yesterday’s 
rain making the ground too wet for farm-work, the 
teams were employed in bringing several tons of 
freight from the Canal, consisting of machinery 
and patterns from the late Community Machine- 
shop at Newark. A room will be occupied for its 
use on the ground floor of the Circularium.——We 
were visited to-day by Rev. Mr. F. of Hopedale 
Community, who is now on a lecturing tour in 
this state. We learned from him that a move- 
ment is in progress for the establishment of an- 
other ‘Practical Christian Community’ on the 
Hopedale plan at the West, and other facts re- 
specting the various social enterprises of the day. 
Ina free conversation he admitted as every in- 
telligent visitor does, that marriage and the prob- 
lem of the sexual relation are bezoming subjects 
of interesting inquiry to many leading minds.— 
We infer from all the signs of the times that 
there is a steady advance of revolutionary ideas 
under the new light and freedom of thought that 
are breaking in upon these matters. - 

Friday, May 18.—Now is the season for corn- 
planting, and as fast as the ground can be prepared, 
our seed is put in. The custom is to all turn out 
for the sport. In passing through the principal 
hall of our dwelling at noon to-day we noticed a 
placard on the bulletin board to this effect: 

A BEE TO PLANT CORN 


AT 2 O’CLOCK, 





—FOR ALL WHO CAN ATTEND— 
Men, Women and Children. 











The result of such notices, (of which there have 
been two or three previously) is to call out a large 
company of all classes; (over fifty were in the field 
to day ;) and the work is done so quickly ina 
piece of two or three acres by the party marching 
once or twice across it, that those who are a little 
belated in their attendance, are usually disap- 
pointed in getting a stroke at the planting at all. 
Adjutant K. with a store of seed corn is all over 
the field distributing ammunition and giving or- 
ders ; the teams for marking out the rows and 
‘ manuring in the hill’ are in an advanced portion 
of the ground, about ready to retire ; a skirmish- 
ing party of boys and girls lead the advance with 
pans of ashes and corn to drop in every hill: the 
long line of men and women follow after with hoes 
to cover the corn, and so with a few turns the fin- 
al spat with the blade of the hoe on the top of the last 
hill comes, and the party are ready to return, lei- 
surely and as they please 

Monday, May 21.—Finished in our reading this 
morning, the Apocrypha, which has been plodded 
through somewhat mechanically, and as a mat- 
ter of conscience rather than attraction. It is 
scarcely meet to let a book which is of sufficient 
pretension to be bound between the Old and New 
Testaments suffer slight through ‘gnorance of what 
it contains, and this consideration has sustained 
a sort of interest, but otherwise the reading would 
have been decidedly dull. We have now a fresh 
appetite to return to the genuine Scriptures, and 
have resumed the Bible Game, intending to go 
through Paul’s writings, beginning at Romans. 
——tThe session for reading Physiology this eve- 
ning was turned into an exlempore anatomical 
class. The thoracic organs of a calf which had 
been killed were brought upon the table and ex- 
pounded quite intelligently by Mr. P. The lungs 
with their manner of inflation, the structure of 
the heart and the great ducts of the circulatory 
system were pointed out, affording it is said, a 
very perfect illustration of these parts of the hu- 
man body. It was generally agreed that this cglf, 
if unfortunate in other respects, had served the 
cause of,science well. 

Tuesday Evening, May 22.—Expression of new 
interest in seeking acquaintance with God, drew 
forth the following remarks: ‘We want in Asso- 
ciation a strong balance of ascending fellowship. 
We shall find that the dividing line between suc- 
cessful Associations and those which are not suc- 
cessful lies here; in the former the ascending 
fellowship is predominant, while in the latter 
the horizontal and descending fellowship prevails. 
The successful Associations are those in which 
the gathering is not horizontal or toward the cen- 
tre of+ the mass, but toward apoint above the 
mass—a concentration in which there is a rising. 
The members come together and find themselves 
at last in unity by ascending toa centre that is 
divine. That is the real principle of our success, 
so far as we have any; the principle of all pro- 
gress, improvement and education that are going 
among us, and whatever real advances we make 
in business or science. All coming together on 
the principle of fellowship of equals, or fellowship 
of one class with those that are below it, is un- 
profitable-—that is by itself. It is dead, unfruitful. 
There can no progress come from it, be there ever 
so much science in it, and zeal for unity. Our 
only hope of success outwardly and spiritually, is 
in rising to genuine union with Christ and the 
Primitive church. There is a great deal of so- 
ciality here—horizontal fellowship and descending 
fellowship; and there must be a great deal of the 
ascending fellowship to counterbalance this tend- 
ency and make it profitable. We can work out 
the problem 1uathematically. Our attractions 
toward God and Christ and the Primitive church 
must be strong enough to lift up and carry into 
the ascending course all horizontal and descending 
fellowships. Otherwise we are in a diseased 
state—things are going wrong with us. Itisa 
question of quantity, that ought to be and will 
be some time understood as well as any mathe- 
matical problem. 





Correspondence Glances. 
Brookville, Pa., May 13. 

The blossoming of the trees and the putting 
forth of the leaves, gives notice that spring has 
come here. So, the genial rays of truth from the 
sun of righteousness in my heart, give notice that 
the long frozen regions in that quarter are thaw- 
ing out too—that spring has come, and conse- 
quently I expect blossoms and fruit in their 
season, and wish that the friends at-Oneida may 
enjoy it with me.....I have had some rather se- 
vere ettacks of disease this spring, and although 
I have suffered some, yet my confidence in Christ 
as a physician has increased, and I feel that I have 





THE CIRCULAR. 


gained a victory at each attempt of the enemy, 
I think we may look at the attack of evil in all 
its forms as not directed against us simply as in- 
dividuals, but as a public affair—an attack against 
God, and in our warfare with it not contend mere- 
ly for our individual good, but keep our eye on 
the universal good.....We are finding ourselves 
more and more identified with the Association, 
and hope to become sincere enough to avail our- 
selves of its criticisms. P. K. 


Bergen, N. J., May 13, 1855. 

The N. A. Phalanx have laid an assessment of 
six dollars a share for stockholders to pay, so as 
to make up the loss of their mill, $14,000. The 
first mortgage of $6,000 is said to be in friendly 
hands. They mean now to pay most attention to 
agriculture... ..Much is expected from the Scien- 
tific Congress for arranging a decimal currency, 
and a uniformity of weights and measures for the 
whole world. Then let there be a Congress of Na- 
tions to learn the art of war no more, and to stop 
killing and maiming each other... . .Enclosed are 
ten seeds of Lentil, sent from Paris; also two of 
Papaw, from Penn’s Neck, N. Y.,—the former for 
fodder, and the latter to eat with meat.....The 
usual sweetening for the Weekly is enclosed. 

Yours for improvement, J. J. ¥. 

[ Thanks to our correspondent for his punctually 
recurring ‘material aid,’ and particularly for the 
seeds, which have been carefully planted.] 


A friend who has been menaced by the power 
of disease more or less for some time past, thus 
writes:—* My heart has been strengthened in 
many things lately ; and on one point I am thank- 
ful indeed, that a change has taken place in my 
feelings. The love of life in the old carnal way is 
becoming supplanted by a free, cheerful choice that 
God should choose for me—‘not my will but 
thine be done,’ is the language of my heart, and 
I find it a good weapon against the enemy; it 
gives me peace and yet greater strength to resist 
the power of disease and discouragement and or- 
der off the devil and his train from my premises. 
With this I see more than ever before that I am 
not necessary to God’s plans—that my own con- 
sequence is nothing, and his mercy is all that 
saves me. My own will working separate from 
God is perfectly impotent, and a hindrance to 
him ; but twisted in and identified with his, it can 
be called into the field to good advantage. I pray 
for the entire death of this separate will, and the 
growth of the will of God in me.” 





Morning Thoughts. 

It is just the time now when every 
morning as it breaks in glory, presents 
a new picture to the eye—the face of na- 
ture changes inanight. The grass deep- 
ens its green, the woods on the hill thick- 
en, and the trees in meadow and orchard 
put forth their verdure so fast that we 
do not wake twice to see the same land- 
scape. Buta little while ago we were 
talking here of the bleakness of our situ- 
ation, the destitution of trees that a 
barbarous policy in the land-owners of 
this region had entailed upon us ; but 
now as we look abroad there is no naked- 
ness to lament—beautiful trees are seen 
all about us, and large tracts of woods 
cover the distant hills. It stirs the very 
soul to go out in the garden and orchard 
at this time and see how nature repays 
the hand of culture—how full of answer- 
ing life it is when touched by human skill. 
There seems to be no limits to the wealth 
of production there is in the earth and 
its vegetable offspring. Material was 
stored in the ground at the creation, 
that ages of scientific discovery will not 
develop to its full capacity of luxury and 
beauty. 

And is there no corresponding hope for 
human nature ? Are we not better than 
the lilies ? The poet says of the luxuri- 
ant South, 

“ Man-is the only plant that dwindles here ;” 
and there is a strong sentiment in the 
world that man’s moral nature at least 
isan exception to the law of progress. 
Every thing is hoped for in the domain 
of horticultural science, but human pas- 
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sions are expected to exhibit the same 
phenomena under all circumstances from 
generation to generation : where is the 
cultivator that can essentially improve 
them? There sone. We have seen his 
works enough to inspire us with un- 
bounded hope and expectation. We have 
all faith in the improvability of human 
nature under the culture of Jesus Christ. 
The heart of man is Christ’s garden, and 
it will be a praise and a glory to him yet. 





Horticultural. 
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Cheering Views. 

One of the most cheering evidences of the 
world’s progress toward a higher life is seen in 
the growth of Horticultural science. It shows, 
that the nobler, spiritual chords of humanity are 
vibrating to the touch of some heavenly influ- 
ence. The garden is the true home of man. 
It was in a garden that God first placed hin— 
the garden has been the scene of his best ex- 
perience with the outward world—a garden 
watered by the River of Life, and planted with 
the life-giving tree ‘whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations,’ is the type of his future 
inheritance. Amid the wild turmoil—the fe- 
verish battle-heat of ‘the world, the flesh and 
the devil,’ a currentis setting in the heart of 
mankind Eden-ward. The old barbarous ani- 
mal life, that has come down from the Geologic 
ages of the saurians and iguanodons ; that feeds 
on animals, and spends its time in rearing and 
developing them, is called on to yield, and give 
place to the life that comes from*heaven—whose 
waters issue from the throne of God. This 
life demands for itself better, sweeter, more 
beautiful surroundings than is afforded by barne, 
cattle, and pigs. 

Within the last fifty years more has been 
done in the line of Horticultural development 
than during the near six thousand previous 
years since Paradise was lost. Volumes would 
only suffice to detail the results, small as they 
are when compared with the promised future. 
To-day the best talent of England, France, 
Belgium, is enlisted in the interest of Horti- 
culture, and each year adds new and improved 
varieties of fruits and vegetables. But it is 
in this country that the advance is viewed in its 
most interesting aspects. Meager and still in its 
infancy here, Horticulture is making rapid pro- 
gress. Every year probably more than doubles 
the number of fruit-trees planted. Not only 
American nurseries but also those of Europe 
are drained—trees are imported by the ship- 
load to supply the demand of the American 
market. Nurseries are multiplied every year, 
and offer one of the best channels of remuner- 
ative enterprise and labor. And the produc- 
tion of fruit fails entirely at the present hour 
to meet the demand., Millions of dollars 
worth of fruit is annually imported. The fol- 
lowing item from Life I/lustrated indicates the 
amount of trade in foreign fruit : 

Some thirty vessels are engaged in the fruit 
trade between this city and the West Indies. 
A much larger trade in fruits is carried on with 
ports in the Mediterranean, which supply annu- 
ally something like seventy or eighty cargoes—— 
principally oranges. The West Indian impor- 
tations of last ycar are estimated as follows: 
75,000 bunches of bananas from Baracoa, sold 
here at from $1,25 to $1,50 per bunch—$93, 
750 to $112,500 ; 2,000,000 Baracoa cocoa- 
nuts, sold at from $25 to $30 per 100--$500 
000 to $600,000 ; twenty cargoes of pine-ap- 
ples, from Matanzas and Havana, averagin 
80,000 dozen per cargo, and sold from $8, to 
$12 per 100—$128,000 to $192,000; 20, 
000 dozen St. Barts pines, sold at from $7,50 
to $8 per 100—$18,000 to $19,200; 200, 
000 dozen from the Bahama Islands—$ 15,000 
to $16,000 ; ten cargoes of Havana oranges, 
averaging 350,000 at 3 cents each—$10,500 ; 
have been received, thus far, the present sea- 
son, the crop being more abundant than at any 
time during the last fifteen years. West Indi- 
an oranges arrive in October, and are most 
abundant in January and February. Bananas 
and pine-apples begin to arrive about the first 
of April, and are most plentiful during the 
succeeding three months. Cocoa-nuts arrive 
all the year around. Mediterranean oranges, 
which come in boxes, and are most extensively 
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shipped to different Lg of the United States, 
begin to be received in January, but not ex- 
tensively until April or May. 

The above list comprises but few of the for- 
eign fruits imported—and these only from the 
West Indies. A few minutes’ calculation will 
show the sum paid, for the articles enumerated 
in the list amount to not less than $850,000. 
The total amount paid for foreign fruit last 
year was not less than twenty millions of dol- 
lars. Our exports are comparatively trifling. 

These are hopeful signs of the working of a 
more refined life in the world preparing the 
masses for Communism and heavenly institu- 


tions. 


Olive Cultivation in the United States. 


There have recently arrived seme choice 
cuttings of the olive, selected some months 
since by the agent of the office in France, and 
they have been distributed in the Southern 
States bordering on the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico. It is already well known that this 
product has been cultivated in some parts of 
Florida and California for many years; and, 
doubtless there are other tracts of country uni- 
ting the conditions necessary for the growth 
and perfections of its roots. It may he stated 
that, while the Floridas were held by the Eng- 
lish in 1769, one Dr. Turnbull, a famous ad- 
venturer of that nation, brought over from 
Smyrna a colony of fifteen hundred Greeks 
and Minorecans, and founded the settlement of 
New Smyrna, on: Mosqueto River. One of 
the principal treasures which they brought 
from their native land was the olive. Bar- 
tram, who visited this colony in 1775, describes 
that place as a flourishing town. Its prosperi- 
ty, however, was of momentary duration. 

Driven to despair by hardship, oppression, 
and disease, and precluded from escape by 
land, where they were intercepted by the say- 
ages of the wilderness, a part of these unhappy 
exiles died, while others conceived the hardy 
enterprise of embarking for Havana in an open 
boat, and in three years their number was re- 
duced to five hundred. The rest removed to 
St. Augustine, when the Spaniards resumed 
possession of the country, and in 1783 a few 
decaying huts and several large olive-trees 
were the only remains to be seen of their wea- 
ried industry. Numerous attempts, at differ- 
ent times have been made to propagate the 
olive from seeds, in various parts of the South, 
which have proved unsuccessful. This want 
of success may be attributed in part to the ten- 
dency of the olive to sport into inferior varie- 
ties when propagated from: seeds ; but after the 
experiment has been fairly tested by cuttings 
of choice and well-proved varieties, it is hoped 
that this ‘first among trees’ will, sooner or 
later, become eclebrated iu the regions of the 
south.—- Washington Union. 


We are glad to see this movement toward 
olive cultivation in this country. The olive 
was one of the favorite trees in Bible times, 
aod produced a main article of food The fruit 
of the olive will probably take the place of 
auvimal fat in the dietetics of the fruit dispen- 
sation of the future. 





Guano. 

A Mr. Benson stated in the N. Y. Farm- 
ers’ Club last week that a new Guano Island 
had been discovered by a friend of his, the 
captain of 2 whaler. He did not indicate its 
locality. It is not laid down in any chart, 
and is four hundred miles from any land. It 
is estimated that it contains at least two hun- 
dred millions tons of guano, and has a harbor 
capable of containing oae hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty yessels. Mr. B. said that the 
guano could be landed in this country ata 
cost, including freightage, of twenty dollars 
a ton 





Wire Fences. 

In discussing the subject of wire fences in 
the Farmers’ Club, Prof. Mapes, Solon Rob- 
inson and others, expressed the ‘ opinion 
based on actual experience, that wire fences 
are entirely useless, unless so constructed and 
erected as to provide sufficiently for the expan- 
sion aud contraction of the wires consequent 
on the changes of the seasons.’ 





The Curculio. 

A writer inthe Northern Farmer recow- 
mends dusting plum trees with air-slaked lime, 
as a remedy for the curculio. He says:— 

*€ As soon as the trees are in flower begin 
dusting your crops while wet with dew, and con- 
tinue dusting as often as the lime gets washed 


of applying the lime is as follows: Be sure 
that your lime is well slaked, then take a piece 
of fine, thin cotton, or any other cloth that will 
let the lime pass through, made in the form of 
abag. Make’it fast to the end ofa pole, long 
enough to reach over the top of your trees: in 
this way you can dust ten or twelve trees all 
over in ten or fifteeu minutes. The trees that 
I dusted with lime bore so heavy that they had 
to be supported with poles, while the trees on 
which I tried other remedies did not have fruit 
enough to pay for the labor. When the lime 
gets washed off, lose no time in applying it 
again ; for the cureulio will be ready, as soon 
as he can find his way clear to leave his card 
on the unfortunate plum.” 

The worth of the above remedy could cavily 
be tested by our Horticultural friends, by a 
fair and faithful trial on one or more of their 
trees. 


Duration of Vegetable Life. 

Lord Lindsay states, that in the course of his 
wanderings amid the pyramids of Egypt, he 
stumbled on a mummy, proved by its hierogly- 
phics to be at least 2,000 years ofage. In ex- 
amining the mummy after it was unwrapped, he 
found in one of its closed hands a tuberous or 
bulbous root. He was interested in the ques- 
iion how long vegetable life could last, and he 
therefore took that tuberous root from the 
mummy’s hand, planted it in a sunny soil, al- 
lowed the rains and dews of heaven to descend 
upon it, and in the course of a few weeks, to 
his astonishment and joy, the root burst forth 
and bloomed .into a beauteous dahlia.-—Lar- 
mer’s Magazine. 





Physiological Notes. 

Tue Superior Sense.——The olfactory nerves 
are distinguished by physiologists as the first 
pair of nerves proceeding from the brain to the 
senses. ‘This would indicate the sense of smell 
to be the superior sense, and to this, other to- 
kens agree. The nose occupies a pivotal place 
among the organs of sense—it is in the centre 
of them—-the eyes above, the ears on either 
side, and the mouth belowit. The communion 
of the olfactory nerve with the etherial essences 
which it is adapted to perceive, is most nearly 
allied to spiritual fellowship of any action of 
the senses. he fact that it is the most neg- 
lected of all the senses is in its favor, as we find 
the world has inverted the true order of taste 
and cultivation in almost every thing. 
Provision ror Emenrcencirs.--The fat of 
avimals besides forming a cushion around the 
body for its, protection, and supplying carbon 
and hydrogen to help sustain the generation of 
heat, isa reserved provision for furnishing nu- 
triment to the system when food cannot be ta- 
ken. When abstinence from food is prolonged, 
the lymphatic vessels and veins imbibe the fat 
and reconvey it into the blood vessels, and life 
is supported so long as the store of fat lasts.— 
‘The starving animal,’ says Cutter, ‘lives for a 
time upon itself, eating up by internal absorp- 
tion, such parts of the body as can be spared 
under uffent necessity, to feed those organs 
and continue those functions that are absolute- 
ly essential to life.’ Tt is said that the hump 
on the camel’s back is simply luncheon packed 
up for the creature’s necessity during its long 
journeys through the desert; it is a natural va- 
lise stored with provisions for the camel’s hun- 
ger on the plains of sand. This animal’s re- 
source for thirst is often alluded to, but many 
do not know perhaps that it carries food as well 
as water for its refreshment in travel. 

A Cowmunrry Orncan.—To the Physiologi- 
cal student the most wonder-inspiring organ of 
the human mechanism, is the all-pervading 
and everywhere-necessary sympathetic nerve. 
While the brain, the spinal cord and their 
many branching nerves exercise the functions 
of volition, sensation, and muscular control, 
this wonderful nerve is not only present with, 
and exerts a necessary influence on‘all the life- 
giving organs of nutrition, absorption and se- 
cretion, but also is the grand channel of inter- 
organic communication, thus making all the 
organs toact in harmony—giving them a unity, 
without which they would be like so many sep- 
arate machines in one great building. The 
lordly brain can in no other way get informa- 
tion of the state of the other organs, and stim- 
ulus to perform its proper offices, except by 





off, until the fruit is outof danger. The mode 


the agency of this nerve. Its small dimensions 





when compared with the cerebro-spinal system, 
its omnipresence, its all-stimulating office, and 
the ignorance and doubt of Physiologists re- 
specting it, tend to make us think that it bears 
a mysterious and interesting relation to the soul 
and the interior world. The following account 
of its structure and functions, taken from Cut- 
ter’s ‘ Anatomy and Physiology,’ conveys as 
good an idea of if, perhaps, as could be obtain- 
ed from a more elaborate work : 


The syMPATHETIC NERVE consists of'a series 
of Gangha, or knots, extending each side of 
the spinal column, forming a chain its whole 
length. It communicates with both the cra- 
nial and spinal nerves. With the exception 
of the neck, there is a ganglion for each inter- 
vertebral space. These ganglia are composed 
of a mixture of cineritious and medullary mat- 
ter, and are supposed to be productive of 
peculiar nervous power. 

The Ganglia may be considered as distinct 
centres, giving off branches in four directions ; 
namely, the superior, or ascending, to com- 
municate with the ganglion above ; the inferior, 
or descending, to communicate with the gang- 
lion below; the external, to communicate with 
the spinal nerves; and the internal, to com- 
municate with the sympathetic filaments. It 
is generally admitted that the nerves that pass 
from the ganglia are larger than those that 
entered them; as if they imparted to the nerve 
some additional power. 

The branches of distribution accompany the 
arteries which supply the different organs, and 
form communications around them, which are 
called plexuses, and take the name of the ar- 
tery with which they are associated. Thus we 
have the mesenteric plexus, hepatic plexus, 
splenic plexus, &c. All the internal organs of 
the head, neck, and trunk, are supplied with 
branches from the sympathetic, and some of 
them exclusively ; for this reason, it is consid- 
ered a nerve of organic life. 

This nerve confers vitality on all the impor- 
tynt portions of the system. It exerts a con- 
trolling influence over the involuntary functions 
of digestion, absorption, seerction, cireulation, 
and nutrition. Every portion of the body is, 
to a certain extent, under its influence as fila- 
ments froin this system of nerves acegmpany the 
blood-vessels throughout their course. 

An important use of the sympathetic nerve 
is to form a communication of one part of the 
system with another, so that one organ can 
take cognizance of the condition of every oth- 
er, and act accordingly. If, for example, dis- 
ease seizes the brain, the stomach by its 
sympathetic connection, knows it ; and as nour- 
ishment would add to the disease, it rcfuses to 
receive food, and perhaps throws off what has 
already been taken. Loss of appetite in sick- 
ness is thus a kind provision of nature, to 
prevent our taking food when it would be inju- 
rious ; and following this intimation, we, asa 
general rule, should abstain from food until 
the appetite returns. 





The Beautiful in Nature. 

The following from Blackwood has a beauty 
akin to the subject of which 1t treats. The doc- 
trine of Greenough, the artist, is that all beauty 
in nature is subservient to some useful function. 
Perhaps the highest use is the capacity to minis- 
ter to human enjoyment. Js not the function of 
mere physical utility minor to spiritual enjoy- 
ment? ‘There is something in the glory of the 
outward world indicating that this is the goyv- 
erning principle: 

Nature is no mere utilitarian. That so-called 
utility which regards only the lower half of hu- 
man nature,—which cares for bodily wants and 
pecuniary profits, but which ignores the higher 
emotions from the regulated play of whose 
fountains proceeds all that is worthy of the 
name of joy,—finds nothing in the economy of 
nature to support its materialistic exclusiveness. 
If the utilitarians had had the making of our 
world, they would doubtless have made it very 
fertile and free of weeds, and Quaker-like have 
dressed it in shapes and. hues savoring strongly 
of the sombre and the useful; but alas for the 
beautiful! That cream of life and bloom of 
nature, what is it to them? Working unseen 
upon the spirit, and only revealing itself by the 
lightening of the eye and the beaming of the 
countenance,—exciting an emotion which, 
though brilliant and elevating, and full of the 
divine, seems to produce nothing, and rather to 
lessen men’s devotion to materialistic pursuits. 

Utilitarians ignore it, and in the world of 
their own own devising, would have flung aside 
flowers as cumberers of the ground, and looked 
upon Roses as but painted weeds. They 

** Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To them, their verdure from the fields, 
And take the radiance from the clouds 
With which the sun his setting shrouds.” 
Not so, however, has acted the Divine Maker. 








All that is useful is indeed around us, but hoy 
much more is there beside. We stroll out of» 
morning, and lo! birds are singing, and yj 
ers murmuring, and the sun is rising Wilh, 
cool brightness that makes every thing look f)\ 
youvg,——daneing like dazzling silver on the) 
wavelets of the brook, and filling the skies with 
a joyous splendor, and the heart with an ethe. 
real merriment. Who has not felt im the 
bright hours of all seasons, but especially jg 
the radiant days of summer, what the poet hay 
well called 

«The strange, superfluous glory of the air! 
asif, beside all the combined gasses needfyl 
for our respiration, there were present some 
ethereal nectarine element, baffling the analy. 
sis of the chemist, yet revealing its powe 
in the thrill of exuberant life which it - excites 
in the human frame,—a true ¢lizir vite, , 
‘ superfluous glory’ added for the sole pu 
of producing joy ? Enter the garden, and forth. 
with the eye is charmed with the sight of flow. 
eas,—the nostrils thrill with the scents floati 
on the morning air,—and the peaches and 
manner of fruit are there, pleasing both eye 
and palate far more than utility demands— 
The hedgerows and woody dells of nature's 
own planting are full of beauty, bright and 
sweet with the Hawthorn, the Sweetbriar, apd 
the Honeysuckle. Hill and valley meet eacd 
other hy picturesque gradation; and brooks 
and rivers leap and run in courses which please 
all the more because dissimilar from the ree 
tilinearism of utility. All things proclaim that 
the Divine Arcurrecr, while amply providing 
for the wants, has not forgotten the enjoyments 
of his creatures ; and having implanted in the 
human soul a yearning after the beautiful, he 
has surrounded us with a thousand objects 
ae presence that yearning may be grati- 
ied, 





Observe and Inquire. 


Nature indicates to the infant the two main 
elements of wisdom ; nature herself teaches the 
infant to observe and to inquire. “You will 
have noticed how every new object catches the 
eye of a young child, how intuitively he begins 
to question you upon all he surveys,—what it 
is? what itis for? how it came there? and 
how it is made ? who made it? Gradually, as 
he becomes older, his observation is less eager. 
In fact, both faculties are often troublesome and 
puzzling to those about him. He is told to 
attend to his lessons and not ask questions t9 
which he cannot yet understand the replies. 
This reckless vivacity is drilled into mechanical 
forms, so that often when we leave school we 
observe less and inquire less than when we 
stood at the knee of our mother in the nursery. 
But our first object on entering upon youth, 
and surveying the great world that spreads be- 
fore us, should be to regain the earliest attri- 
butes of the child. What were the instincts of 
the infant are the primary duties of the student. 
His ideas become rich and various in propor- 
tion as he observes,—aceurate and practical in 
proportion as he inquires. —Dulwer. 





Great Excitement in Seima, (Miss )— 


On the 28th ult., says The Selma Reporter, 
nature played off one of her strange feaks, 
which produced quite an excitement amoncy 
our citizens. The boring of an artesian well 
has been going on for some time in the rear of 
central depot building, which has reached the 
depth of 440 feet, and was affording near five 
gallons of water per minute when it suddenly 
sank 15 or 20 feet below the surface, causing 
a large aperture in the earth, which reached to 
the landing and about one hundred feet west 
of the building or down the river. The open- 
ing is about 40 or 50 feet from the river, and 
from appearances the whole bank of bluff will 
give way. The aperture is near 300 yards in 
length and varies in width. All the wells in the 
vicinity have stopped running. Mr. Campbell, 
who was boring the well, thinks that the water 
is running out at a crevice in the rock. What 
has caused the breaking of the bluff, or what 
will yet be the result, no one pretends to know; 
but one thing we do mow, and that is up to 
this hour, 2} o’clock Saturday evening, that 
there is considerable excitement and the bank 
of the river is lined with citizens who are phi- 
lesophizing upon the ‘ home made’ earthquake, 
or whatever they may call it. 





IMMENSE EXPENDITURE OF AMMUNITION.— 
During the first week of the bombardment of 
Sebastopol the English trenches alone fired 
away between 15,000 and 17,000 32 and 68 
pound shot and shell; 7,800 13-inch shells; 
and 4,500 10-inch shells ; making in all about 
2,200 tuns of shot and 500 tuns of powder. 
The English trenches mounted on the 15th 104 
guns and mortars; the French 230; so that 
during the first week’s bombardment about 
6,000 tuns of shot and shell, and 1,500 tuns of 
powder were expended.— Tribuzie. 
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